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Synthesis of Association. 

The formation of groups on a basis 
which, in the smallest and crudest forms 
of Association, will assure to them an in- 
dependent footing, is a desideratum of 
the first importance. 

We have shown the conditions and 
relations which should exist, and which 
will test this independence. We naw 
proceed to indicate the means of attaining 
it. We shall here consult the analogies 
of nature. 

We have illustrated the serial distribu- 
tion in the Planetary, the Atomic, the 
Organic, and the Psychical spheres. We 
will seek in the first of these, the Plane- 
tary, the law of the formation of groups. 
The solar group, for example, to which we 
belong, is composed of certain planets 
with their satellites, and the sun as pivot 
of movement. ‘This sun is chief of the 
group. He attracts to certain orbits the 
planets, as they in turn act upon their 
satellites. His is the primal energy 
which co-ordinates all. Now, passing 
from great things to small, what is the 
law of combination among a gang of ma- 
sons whom we find building a house? 
There is a master mason who by his su- 
perior knowledge, skill, influence of capi- 
tal, primal energy, has attracted to him 
the laborers and the apprentices whose 
movements are directed by him, and who 
receive their pay throngh him. This 
man proceeds by the light of experience, 
and employs only so many subordinate co- 
operatives, and only upon such works as 
he knows will afford the best compensa- 
tion. He is the sun of the group. 

Experience has proved that the chances 
of successful management are greatest 
in this arrangement. We apply this 


principle to the formation of groups 


in Association. On the assemblage of 
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trial attraction, if it is on the first evolu-| 


tion of order from social chaos, there may 
be among them no man so eminently 
qualified by talent and experience to lead, 
and fora short time the group may re- 
main ina nebulous condition; but such 
characters very soon appear where they 
are called for; plenty of talent lies hidden 
among the rubbish of civilization, and the 
system of free election is must favorable 
to the development and appreciation of 
superior qualities. Whoever exerts the 
strongest attraction over the other mem- 
bers of a group, is its natural sun, and 
the hierarchy being established, har- 
momeous and efficient movement corm- 
mences, 

The group chiefs, the farmers, or mas- 
ter mechanics with their workmen whom 
associative views have brought together, 
may first proceed to transact business 
with each other as independent firms. 
This preliminary organization will afford 
some approximative data, from which 


to calculate the relative dividends of 


these departments when subsequently 
united in a Phalanx. The next step, 
in which attraction begins to manifest 
itself, is the interlocking of these 
Certain unitary arrangements 
will be formed, affording a guaran- 
tee from the mass to the individual, the 
germ of which we already see in the 
combinations of families in Boston to 


they obtain their goods nearly at whole- 
sale prices, a very large reduction. Far 
greater will be the economies and luxu- 
ries of uniting many families in a single 
dwelling like a first class hotel, wit! 
suites of apartments instead of separate 
houses, preparation of food in a single 
kitchen, unitary ventilation by flues, sav- 
ing many fires and risk of conflagrations, 
and so forth. Our hotels and elub-houses, 
although established by private specula- 
tion, already render these advantages ap- 
preciable, to those who have no nobler 
aims than mere economy and comfort. 


The meetings of the families or other 
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groups, in the common parlors, their vis- 
iting, social parties, and other intercourse 
naturally arising, will after a peried ,of 
some months develop many new sympa- 
thies. , 

Individuals of the different groups, to 





vary the monotony of their labors, will 


desire to intervene in others with their 
friends, and to obtain this privilege with- 
out sacrificing their profits, which would 
be the condition in our incoherent indus- 
try. To facilitate this, each group 
through its secretary would register the 
number of working hours of each mem- 
ber, and any laborer aceepted by a new 
group, as capable of co-operating: profit- 
ably, would be eredited Syst as well as 
by his former group in just proportion. 
As these alliances grew more numerous, 


the groups would become more and more 


linked in a serial unity. 

From the real cennection of interests, 
and the social confidence established, 
would spring corresponding forms and 
mechanisms. The groups most closely 
connected by common interests and inter- 
change of members, would meet in com- 
mon council to decide upon collective 
operations, multiply their resourees by 
combining their capital in a common 
stock, and distribute by general vote or 
through a representative medium the gen- 
eral profits to each component group ; not 


according to the oppressive standard of 
‘civilization, which pays lowest that work 
support mereantile factors through whom | 


which is hardest, as the ditcher’s; or most 


disgusting, as the scavenger’s; or most 
| trying to the health, as the seamstress’s ; 
but retributing most highly those which are 
“most necessary and least attractive. Be- 


sides satisfying the sentiments of justice 
and of friendship, now brought into con- 
vergence with interest through the serial 
distribution of labors, this common divi- 
dend system will save the daily necessity 
for mutual charges of the groups upon 
each other, and greatly lighten the 
duty of the book-keeper. 

The principle of interlocking the 
serves by interchange of their members, 


will finally combine the Agricultural, 
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Mechanical, Domestic, Scientific, Artistic | 


and Mercantile departments in a unitary 
before the smaller 
groups of the same series. No series, 
group, or individual, would lose its dis- 
tinct character or interests, but their aim 


society, just as 


would be brought into convergence with 
the rest. 
invested or labor separately performed by 


Stock might still be separately 


any group or individual whose individual 
interests did not bring him or them free- 
ly into this arrangement, whilst they 
could unite with other groups and series 
in departments which did harmonize 
their interests. 


In the Phalanx thus formed, each indi- 


vidual would be credited on the books of 


the society for stock invested, and for la- 
bor and talent contributed, according to 
his estimation in his several groups ; 
whilst he would be debited for his board, 
room-rent and purchases at the great de- 
posit store ; and these accounts being all 
open, every one could obtain the full 
amount of credit warranted by his fortune, 
without fear of injury on either side. 
Taxes, both internal and external, would 
be levied from the general purse of the 
Phalanx before proceeding to distribution. 
The groups would very soon present a 
different aspect from that of their first 
meeting. perhaps 
the bond of union, and devotion the 


Necessity was then 
spring of friendly intercourse: they have 
now been replaced by Attraction ; the 
freedom to follow this attraction ; the 
labor in short sessions, alternating pur- 
suits and associates ; the spur of emula- 
tion with contiguous groups, and the en- 
thusiasm of the corporate sentiment 
ennobling all; the full security of jus- 
tice, required since the interlocking of the 
groups, by selfishness equally with gene- 
rosity, and the genial warmth of social 
life growing out of all these, will have 
imparted such a charm to industry, that, 
if punishment were ever needed, none 
would be more dreaded than suspension 
of employment. 

The society will consequently be en- 
abled to declare to every member a con- 
stant minimum sufficient to prevent desti- 
tution, whatever may befall him, and 
which no one however rich shall be at 
liberty to decline. This guarantee will 
be cemented by personal sympathies, and 
it will embrace all the conditions which 
life demands, so far as the society has at- 
tained them,—an advantage impossible to 
the Odd Fellows, or other guarantee so- 
cieties, who can only afford the material 
of subsistence, while their members con- 
tinue to live in the isolated household. 

Having now, as we hope, stated clear- 
ly the relations of inéerest in which am- 
bition is gratified by the serial order, we 
proceed to consider those of glory, strict- 


o 


ly based upon such interests. 
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In each group, the rank in skill will | 


stimulate the ambition of the persons 
composing it, as well as the elective office 


of president of the group, who in this) 


capacity, will meet the presidents of the 
other groups in the same sub-series, to 
form a council for consultation and com- 
bined action in measures of common in- 
terest; namely, in the grain sub-series, 
the allocation of soil best adapted to each 
culture, the distribution of the various 
implements of husbandry they require, 
the distribution of the dividend coming to 
the sub-series, among the groups which 
compose it. As president of a group and 
member of a sub-serial council, this man 
becomes eligible to the office of sub-serial 


president. As sub-serial president he 


meets the other sub-serial presidents of 


the series to which they all belong, to 


transact for the whole series business of 


common interest, such as the matters men- 
tioned above, and so forth. As member 
of a serial council he becomes eligible as 
its president, and so on, series above 
series, to the presidency of the Associa- 
tion or Phalanx, to the presidency or 
monarchy of a series of Phalanxes, to 
the monarchy or empire of the world. 
Observe here, —that as each group, each 
sub-series, and each series, manages its 
own private interests for itself, electing 
representatives only to manage its exter- 
nal relations with other groups, sub-series 
or series, —the limits of each depart- 
ment are accurately defined, and no 
power is entrusted, which can be advanta- 
geously exercised by those immediately 
interested in the results of administration. 
Each office in succession is filled by men 
chosen by those who from being person- 
ally acquainted with them, and associated 
with them in business, have had full op- 
portunities of judging of their capacity. 
Here is a true democracy ; for not only is 
all power derived from the people, includ- 
ing all /aborers whose interests are repre- 
sented, male and female, old and young ; 
but that power is absolutely exercised dy 
the people, by the laborers, by those 
personally interested in every result which 
they determine. Yet, from the inter- 
locking of their interests with various 
groups, which often comprise a majority of 
all persons in the Association, they are ab- 
solutely incapacitated from attaining for 
themselves any result, in which the rest 
shall not participate. These goods are 
substituted for the evils in vur pseudo- 
democracy, whose representatives are a 
few persons chosen from many thousands, 
most of whom never saw them before the 
eve of the election, as is the case in our 
congressional and presidential elections, 
and who are even in the minor elections 
very slightly if at all acquainted with 


them. ‘The tumult, the opposition, some- 


| times amounting to personal violence, the 


ES 


deceit, the bribery, the drunkenness, and 
all the legitimated crimes, which make 
our yearly elections appalling moral evils, 
are here annihilated by the simple distri- 
hution of power among the grours, sub- 
series, series, and so forth, whose inter- 
esis are immediately concerned in its ex- 
ercise. Again, the number of ranks and 
offices will be so great and correspond to 
so many varied species of excellence, that 
the gratification of ambition, now re- 
stricted to a few, and attained often at 
the expense of every other interest, will 
be in the power of nearly every person at 
some period; he who holds an infezior 
station in one group, will be consoled by 
finding himself a chief in some other 
whose pursuits are better adapted to his 
peculiar genius : since God has so organiz- 
ed our characters in their infinite shades of 
difference, that each has its peculiar ex- 
cellencies, and when by the practical edu- 
cation of Association they have received 
their natural and integral development, 
each one will find a sphere of action pe- 
culiarly his own. One more considera- 
tion. The expensiveness of our present 
forms of government all over civilization, 
is surpassed only by their inefficiency in 
providing for the well being of their sub- 
jects. 

The distribution of power in Associa- 
tion, like that of labor, will confine no one 
to an exclusive sphere of life ; the same per- 
son whom we have followed into the field, 
the workshop, the school, the orchestra, 
will when occasion requires, devote with- 
out inconvenience, a few hours to the 
business of legislation. In the small 
Association the honor 
alone may be reward enough when no 


sphere of one 


sacrifice of other interests is required. 
The emperor of the world does not re- 
sign the privilege of attractive labor in 
the groups, where he meets a court en- 
deared to him by the thousand ties which 
spring from sympathy in attractive pur- 
suits, in the majestic shades of a forest 
bower, or in the tasteful saloons of the 
Phalanx, where genius and wealth have 
combined their resources for a beloved 
home. 

We have now left behind us the ages 
of incoherence, of socia) and political 
warfare, in which self-sacrifice is the law 
of Christian duty and class-sacrifice the 
law of civil policy. 

In the series of contrasted, graduated, 
combined, and interlocked groups, we 
have bound the individua! with the mass 
by the composite ties of selfishness and 
generosity, of persona] interests and fam- 
ily affections, social sympathies and cor- 
porate league ; ambition no longer climbs 
over the dead and living corpses of his 
brothers toa throne amid glaciers. The 
lion has Jain down with the lamb, and 
Lucifer beams again resplendent in the 
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angelic choir. Humanitary interests now 
require as earnestly, as they before had 
feared, the highest developments of indi- 
vidual ambition, and civil policy must 
seek to universalize instead of suppres- 
sing them. 


Let us glance at a few of the avenues 


which the serial order opens, its adminis- 
trative dignities, its premiums to genius 
and public services. The population of 
our globe is variously computed at from 
five to nine hundred millions. At the 
low estimate that five - sevenths 
of this number are sufficiently concen- 
trated for organization ; 


excluding Tartar and Indian tribes, the 


only 
Phalansterian 


suctorial Australians, and all savage na- 
tions subsisting on the free bounty of our 
mother earth, who have not yet reached the 
age of social dentition or development of 
industry ; there remain five hundred mil- 
lions, capable of forming two hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven Phalanxes. 

What are the attractions which will 
render the first Phalanx, under all the dis- 
advantages of its crudity, a nucleus of 
organization to these social elements, and 
enable it to open a sphere for those 
splendid ambitions of the future, before 
whose aims at a composite conquest both 
material and passional, the efforts for 
brute empire of a Cesar or an Alexander, 
will lose their prestige, and scarcely ap- 
pear to be gigantic absurdities * 

Of its highest attractions we must for- 
bear to speak, because they are of that 
moral, social, psychical character that they 
are instantly felt as if magnetically ; but 
descriptions, or at least such as we are 
here limited to, can convey no idea of 
them. They are those which God has 
enclosed in the varied types of genius and 
beautiful character, whose influence is 
already felt in their own little circles, and 
still more who are now unrecognized even 
by themselves, but who, pendent like the 
water-lily in the still stream, await their 
genial hour to bloom, 
intelligible in speaking of the combina- 
tions of capital, labor and skill, now at 


We shall be more 


open war, or undermining each other in 
treacherous leagues, — of unitary econo- 
mies substituted for incoherent waste of 
labor, time and material, — of introduction 
of machinery into the agricultural and 
domestic labors which now require half 
mankind to be hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water; machinery only practicable 
in arrangements on the largest scale, and 
of which our first class hotels can give 
only very imperfeet hints, —of regular 
payments by dividends from the society, 
substituted for the precarious wages of 
individual to individual, with the frauds, 
the general distrust, and the opposition 
of interests which grows out of that sys- 


tem,— of the integral 


education of 
i 


children, at once scientific, industrial and 
social, which enables them to earn their 
expenses before the tenth year, —of the 
solidary guaranties sustaining all in their 
strong net-work of interests, providing 


| 


for accident, sickness and old age not. 
| 


merely the means of a physical existence, 


as in those abominable outrages on hu-| 


manity, our almshouses ; 
home, where environed by those luxuries 
and harmonies of art and nature which 


naturally flow from the combined re- 


but a large’ 


nificence of the reward to the individual. 
Each Phalanx prepares every year a 
table of the inventions, compositions, and 


novelties of art and science which it has 


accepted by a majority of votes. Each of 
these productions is judged by the compe- 
tent series of literature and poetry, and 
thus of all other novelties. If a work is 
cousidered worthy of reward, they fix the 
sum to be adjudged to the author ; for in- 


stance, five dollars to a Fulton for a culti- 


sources of many hundreds, these poor, | 
‘‘ whom we shall have always with us,’ | pleting that of ** Exile.” The Phalanx, 


shall rest among their friends, draw new 
life from the world of love and action 
round them, and in the numerous indus- 
trial groups ever find favorite employ- 
ments in which they may intervene as com- 
plementary members whenever ability, 
pursuits and inclination attract them. 
With such a depth of tone, with so clear 
and penetrating and withal so musical a 
voice, will the first Phalanx plead with 
the heart of humanity — ‘‘ Come all 
ye brothers who are weary with strife 
and heavy laden with sin and broken 
with oppression, come to me and I 
will give you ten years 
the the first Pha- 
lanX must witness the crystallization of 


rest ’’ — that 
from formation of 
the whole social mass in which the seeds 
of Associative propugandism have been 


scattered. They cannot resist this voice, 


for it is that of their own nature and all | 


The series 
being the predetermined order for which 
God has calculated 


their life will respond to it. 


man’s instinets and 


attractions, he must feel it as soon as 
presented to him, to be his social destiny ; 
he can no more escape conviction than he 
ean escape from himself. Supposing the 
exclusiveness of the Chinese, the remote- 
ness of many portions of Asia, Africa and 
America from the centres of propagan- 
dism, and other causes, to prevent the im- 


pulse from being communicaied to more 


than one-twentieth part of the industrial 
population, we shall see about the tenth 
year from the success of the first Phalanx 
the formation of only thirteen thousand 


eight hundred and eighty-eight. Of) 
Unarchs or Presidents of a single Pha-| 


lanx, we shall now have thirteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-eight. 


Of Duarchs presiding over + Phalanxes 3472 


Of Triarchs 


Of Tetrarchs “ 6 8 a 289 
Of Pentarchs “ “ 144 as 96 
Of Hexarchs 576 “ 24 
Of Heptarchs “ “« 1% “ 8 


Corresponding to these will be commer- 
cial dignities and offices of profit and) 
trust in different departments of spherical 
industry, as there are internally within a 
single Phalanx. 

In the premiums of genius there are 
two points to be conciliated, the lightness 
of taxation upon the mass, and the mag- | 


12 o" 1157 | 


| with riches. 


vating-engine, fifty cents to Elizabeth Bar- 
rett for a ‘*‘ Drama of Redemption,’’ com- 


after having formed a table of the prices 
it decrees, sends it to the administration, 
which collects the votes of the canton and 
forms the provincial table. This in turn 
is sent to the administration of the dis- 
trict which collects the votes of the can- 
tons, and so by degrees to the spherical 
congress where the censorship is held, 
and where are proclaimed the names of 
authors crowned by the majority of the 
Phalanxes on the globe. Of the sums 
voted by this majority an average or me- 
dium term is assigned to the author. 
If one-third of the Phalanxes has voted 
half a dollar, one-third a dollar, and one- 
third a dollar and a half, the premium 
adjudged will be one dollar. If the ulti- 
mate vote has assigned to the engine five 
dollars, to the ‘‘ Drama of Redemption ”’ 
fifty cents; the minister of finance will 


send to Fulton a letter of credit for 
13,888 
5 





$69,440 


And to Miss Barrett for 
2)13,888 





$6,944 

They receive besides, the triumphal 
decoration as magnates of the globe, and 
thenceforth wherever they go, they re- 
ceive the same honors as the magnates of 
the country. These sums, inappreciably 
small for each Phalanx, are immense for 
the authors, especially as they may be 
often repeated. Fulton, or Miss Barrett, 
may gain such sums every year by some 
production which shall receive the general 
suffrage. The smallest works, provided 
they are distinguished by their excellence, 
will bring large sums to their authors ; for 
if Mendelssohn is awarded sixpence by 
his Phalanx for a Symphony, which may 
have occupied him only a few days, it will 
amount, when multiplied by the general 
vote of the phalansterian globe, to eight 
hundred thirty-three dollars and fifty- 
eight cents. 

This may be considered as an inor- 
dinate profusion ; the aspirants themselves 
may say that this is overwhelming them 
In civilization, dependent 
upon the base impulse of necessity for in- 
dustry of mind or body, these premiums 
would indeed extinguish the virtue which 
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they crowned. The series which works 
by the springs of attraction has no need 
of base motives ; we shall have there the 
stimulus of appreciative masses which 
did such wonders for the arts in Greece; 


and the cabalism, which now in incoher- 


ent industry, and in the groups of 


small Associations combining many fune- 
tions under one name, throws the apples 
of discord; will yield the single group to 
sympathy of identity, and the dominion 
of the corporate sentiment, and become 
a spur of industrial intrigue, by its de- 
velopment between contiguous groups. 


Let the artists then be reconciled to their 


tardy good fortune. ‘* They do not now 
find a gain of millions too large for a 
stock-jobber, a monopolizer, a usurer. 
They admire the perfectibilities of that 
civilization which throws these millions at 
the feet of evil doers. Why this disor- 
dert If the social or Harmonic state has 
the property of rewarding with immense 
treasures noble functions, as those of sci- 
ence and art, it follows in contrast that 
the civilized state destined to invert and 
falsify the passions, is prodigal of its 
treasures to the meanest and most perni- 


cious classes, to those who instead of 


working, like votaries of art and science, 
for beauty and utility, work only to starve 
a country and to levy tribute on produc- 
tive industry under the pretext of circu- 


lation. These are the men worthy of 


public favor in the civilized and barbarous 
societies, where the effects of the passions 
are the opposite of those produced by the 
social divine code, which favors only truth 
and justice, noble deeds and noble ideas; 
thus our angels of darkness, our sophists, 
only attain with their perfectibilities to 
concentrate the fruits of industry more 
and more in the hands of stock-jobbing 


sharpers, who share the powers of 


government and cause the civilized order 
to decline rapidly to its fourth phase, 
Composite Feudalism, or division of the 
spoils between the two classes, the no- 
bility and the merchants.”” When we 
speak of the meanness of the mercantile 
class, we refer to their false position as 
parasites upon productive industry, not to 
their individual characters, which are often 
amongst the most liberal, in conformity 
with the inversion of nature which 
civilization presents in all its paradoxical 


phases, and as a direct consequence of 


their prosperity. Charity, when they pos- 
sess it, is a virtue they share with the 
gambler and the robber of the highway. 
The premiums of which we have spok- 
en sink into insignificance, compared with 
those which the vote of much smaller 
sums will secure to genius, when a bril- 
liant and rapid system of propagandism 
and colonization, organized after the 
tenth year, shall have brought into the 
associative mechanism the whole popula- 
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tion of the globe, and the number of 
Phalanxes shall increase to three hundred 
aud eighty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight, which lies within the 
possibilities of our own generation. 

The number of seven hundred millions, 
which seems so large to our petty ealeu- 
lations, and which is perhaps about the 
ultimate which the human race can reach 
during the period of incoherence in which 
wars, famine, pestilence and chronic di- 


seases leave as the average of life, or 


what passes for such, hardly an eighth of 


its natural period, is only left as a seed- 
ling plant for the growth of the future. 
Where there is the slightest exemption 
from destruetive influences, as among the 
country population of England; the 
ratio of births to deaths is such as to 
double the population in twenty-two 
years. This is far exceeded in many 
other districts. The statisticians of our 
gazetteers have, in calculating only the 
negative influence of an ultra civilized 
mechanism in the prevention of wars, 
pestilence, and so forth, estimated that 
one century might bring the population of 
the earth to three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-six millions. Superior health- 
conditions for the individual, must of 
course limit the propagation of the hu- 
man race, as it does of our horses, which 
are so much better cared for, that the farmer 


is under the necessity of subjecting his 


breeding mares to special hardships and 
ill usage ; and as the earth obtains its com- 


plement, we may expect an equilibrium to 


prevail between births and deaths. In 
the first years however, the rapid increase 
must give a prodigious impetus to coloni- 
zation. 

Here open the brilliant crusades of Hu- 


1) 


manitary propagandism. Courage yet 


for a few years! and no longer struggling 
painfully against prejudice and fatuity, 
but billowed upon the enthusiastic sympa- 
thies of all that is highest in note and 
name as in heart and worth; our indus- 
trial armies marching forth to the regener- 
ation of their race, shal! put to shame the 
brutal chivalry of a blood-stained past. 
These industrial armies will go to pre- 
pare the homes of new Phalanxes in bar- 
barous or savage countries, in which the 
natives will only be admissible in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth, until seduced by 
the guarantee of privileges superior to 
the rude freedom of nature, they come to 
solicit an industrial education. ‘They will 
be organized not only with the unitary 


1 


} EF 
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ipline of our military, but with all 
those classes of character and industrial 
function which are required to give zest to 
lifeand labor, from the cook to the minstrel. 

Possessors of vur vast machine power, 
and the protean resources ef science in 


its application 


; physical obstacles will 


only serve to develop the consciousness of 





strength and skill. To fill the deserts 
with streams, to re-forest the hill sides, 
and disintegrate rock barrens, will be like 





games of joyous boyhood to the armies 

of unity. To convert this whole 

earth, from the torrid desert of Lybia 

to the ices of the pole, by our integral 

culture into a garden of beauty, is, as 

Miss Barrett well observes, but 

“A power within our tether no new spirit 
power conferring.” 

“ When we drive out from the cloud of steam, 
majestical white horses, 


Are we greater than the first men, who led 


black ones by the mane ?” 


This earth-subduing we shall hold but as 
out-door play; nature will always be 
our gymnasium, for in our new moral and 
spiritual developments, we shall not fall 
into the symplistic error of neglecting 
our bodies and their material relations. 
We dare hardly touch at present on the 
loftier reachings of an ambition standing 
Have not the 
phonomena of magnetic clairvoyance, both 


on this earth-broad basis. 


induced and spontaneous, shown that 
space and time are no limits to the human 
soul’ We have but recently heard Pro- 
fessor Bush solemnly aver that Leverrier’s 
planet had been discovered and spoken of 
to him several months betore by a claivoy- 
ant, without the slightest scientific pre- 
tension. These are but the voyages of 
Columbus ;— a Cortez will follow oa 
their track. 


To be continued, 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH THEORY 
OF ASSOCLATION. 
BY TITO PAGLIARDINI, 
(Concluded.) 


Organization of Labor. 

In all agricultural and manufacturing 
arts, it is universally admitted that the 
most minute subdivision of labor adds 
considerably to the quantity and quality 
of the product: thus every pin, to be 
perfect, is made to pass through the 
hands of no less than ten persons ; or, in 
other words, the pin manufactory is di- 
vided into ten different branches or series ; 
but at what a price is the perfection of 
the product attained! The workman de- 
voting for months, years, his whole life to 
the exercise of only one of his faculties ; 
and generally condemned to carry on 
monotonous and deadly oceupations in 
narrow and ill-ventilated apartments, be- 
comes degraded in body and mind, and 
falls early a victim to the perfection of 
the product. 

Yet the prineiple of the division of 
labor is too essential in all productive 
arts, to be abandoned ; nay, it is so essen- 
tial that it ought to be extended to every 
branch of human industry; bat to in- 
crease the wealth of the community with- 
out sacrificing the laborer, this subdivi- 
sion must be thus organized. 

All the occupations of a Phalanstery 
or community (village) may be elassed 
under the following seven heads : — do- 
mestic, agricultural, manufacturing, edu- 
cational, scientific labors, and the practice 


of the fine arts, besides the political or 





administrative functions common to all; 

each of these classes may be subdivided 
into many species, each species into vari- 
eties, each variety into sub-varieties, and 
so on, until it be reduced to the smallest 
division possible. Each individual will 
undertake one or two of those small por- 
tions of labor, and as he will have to 
choose among at least three or four hun- 
dred, he will follow the bent of Nature, 
and only choose among those for which 
his taste or talent is suited, to the consid- 
erable improvement of each article ; for 
some tailors excel in making waistcoats, 
who completely fail in the confection of a 
coat; some ladies, who would scorn to 
prepare a complete dinner, often take the 
greatest pleasure in preparing the creams 
and pastry for an evening entertainment ; 

thus, also, many wealthy persons, in the 
cultivation of their own gardens, neglect 
numerous essential or beautiful plants, to 
devote themselves exclusively to the care 
of a favorite flower, nay, of a particular 
variety of that flower; and such is the 
will of nature: but civilization generally 
forces each individual, if tolerably free, 
to accumulate in his own hands all the 
various branches of his trade or oceupa- 
tion, for many of which he has neither 
taste nor aptitude ; and if solely depen- 
dent on his labor for existence, he is 
forced to wear out his life in a monoto- 
nous, health-destroying occupation, such 
as gilding, needle-grinding, mining. The 
happiness of the individual is thus de- 
stroyed, and the work proceeding from 
his hands suffers from the indiffereuce 
or disgust with which it is performed. 

In eee system, all who are en- 
gaged in any branch of industry, are 
divided into groups, each group under- 
taking only one small portion of the 
labor; but to avoid all the above-men- 
tioned evils, the labor of each group will 
be limited to two or three hours at a 
time, another group coming to relieve 
them, if necessary; so that the work 
may be continuous, though the workmen 
vary. The relieved group then breaks 
up, and each individual proceeds to join 
some other group of his choice, which he 
again quits for another; thus finding va- 
riety and pleasure in his work, which 
makes him not only a healthy, but a con- 
tented man. 


That no confusion will arise from one 
group relieving another every two or 
three hours, is evident from what happens 
daily in the army, the only well-organized 
body that civilization can boast of. The 
sole difference between the existing body 
of destruction and the proposed industrial 
army is, that the latter substitutes the 
universal principle, ATTRACTION, as its 
link, for the barbarous principle of con- 
straint, which alone holds together the 
former. Besides which, there are na- 
taral interruptions in the course of the 
day, formed by the three meals, break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, which divide the 
day into four parts: namely, 1, before 
breakfast ; 2, between breakfast and din- 
ner; 3, between dinner and supper; and 
4, between supper and bedtime. Now if, 
instead of returning after each meal to 
the same work, which might have been 
attractive for a time, and in no wise inju- 
rious to the health, but which decidedly 


becomes both tedious and unhealthy if 


long continued, each individual joins a 
totally distinct group, no confusion will 
have arisen, and the workman will feel 
refreshed by the variety, and happy in 
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the exercise of some other faculty. 
supposing that in the first portion of the 
day he devotes himself to the care of the 
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horses and cattle (and how many noble-| 


men there are whose first morning-visit is 
to the stables!) or to some necessary do- 
mestic occupation ; 
may proceed either to the fields, or to the 


after breakfast, he 


orchard, or to the garden, according to! 


the directions of the chief of the group, 
which he ‘has freely entered, and which 


he may as freely quit, on giving sufficient | 


notice; after his dinner, he may then, 
having been sufficiently in the open air, 
and enjoyed sufficient exercise, like to be 
engaged in some more sedentary occupa- 
tion, and enter not only without disgust 
or danger, but with absolute pleasure and 
benefit into various manufacturing groups. 
As all occupations are subdivided into 
their most minute and simple details, the 
work eutrusted to each group can offer 
but few difficulties, and will not need a 
long apprenticeship; every one will thus 
be enabled to belong to twenty or thirty 
different groups, and yet attain excellence 
in each. Every groap will be directed 
by the member generally admitted to pos- 
sess most skill or science, and who will 
thus be entitled to a dividend, not only 


from the portion of the profits allotted to | 


labor, but also from the portion to be dis- 
tributed to talent. This election of a 
chief will always be a just one; for as 
the ambition of all men may be satisfied 
in consequence of their belonging to sev- 
eral groups, none will be unjustly envious 
of the superiofity attained by one mem- 
ber in a particular branch, it being prob- 
able that every one will be superior in 
some other branch; moreover, whatever 
emulation or jealousy may exist between 
any two groups, this jealousy will never 
extend to individuals; for they may the 
very next moment be united in some other 
group, which a similarity of taste on this 
particular point has made them enter. 
Thus the Organization of Labor, at the 
same time that it admits of the natural 
inequalities of rank, fortune, and talent, 
completely does away with the party ha- 
tred so fearfully conspicuous in civiliza- 
tion. 

That man will naturally submit to su- 
perior skill, is evident from daily oceur- 
rences. Do we not see the nobleman, of 
his own free-will, follow the advice, nay, 
obey the orders, of his farmer, of his 
jockev' Do we not see ladies meekly 
submitting to be directed by their milliner 
in dress, by their gardener in the cultiva- 
tion of a favorite flower? Yet on all oth- 
er occasions they feel, they jealously up- 
hold, the superiority of their rank. 


Though the system here proposed ap- 
plies only to the industrial population, it 
is nevertheless probable, that, after a cer- 
tain period, those of the highest rank 
would join in some particular industrial 
group, not from need, but from inclination. 
Do we not already see noblemen delight 
in driving a stage-coach?— men of edu- 
cation charm their leisure hours in gar- 
dening, shooting, hunting, fishing, carpen- 
ters’ and turners’ work?—Jladies seek 
unceasing aimusement in embroidering 
stools, slippers, braces’— nay, in em- 
ploying their delicate fingers in the pre- 
paration of coarse clothes for the poor 
and the aged? It would certainly be diffi- 
cult for men of polished manners to asso- 
ciate even for two hours regularly with a 
group of uneducated workmen, such as 


civilization produces them; but the man-_ 


T hos | ners of these will be so improved, from 


the organization of the community, that 
a well-bred man will no longer dread pas- 
sing a short time with them while en- 
gaged in some occupation or sport of 
which he is passionately fond. 

The organization of Jaber will have the 
extreme advantage of preventing that 
eurse on workmen in civilization, the 
dead season—a season of difficulties, 
forced idleness, and the consequent temp- 
tations to vice and crime: for, as every 
member pursues twenty or thirty various 
branches of industry, the periodical slack- 
ening in the activity of one or several of 
these is scarcely felt; and so much the 
less so, as it is compensated by a corres- 
ponding increase in the activity of other 
branches. ‘Thus, in the winter most agri- 
cultural pursuits slacken, or cease alto- 
gether; but the manufacturing arts ac- 
quire at the same time a renewed vigor. 

The administration must be particularly 
careful in keeping a just equilibrium be- 
tween the necessities of the Phalanx, and 
the demand for labor in the various 
groups; and this is easily accomplished. 
For instance, if the industrials, free in 
their choice, have grouped in a manner 
not perfectly in accordance with the gen- 
eral interest, the administration by dimin- 
ishing the sum ascribed to the crowded 
groups, will soon remove from them the 
least ardent, and by increasing the pay of 
the till then abandoned groups, will forth- 
with reeall its members ; and, as a gene- 
ral rule, the more agreeable and more 
attractive labors will be less liberally re- 
munerated than the more repugnant 
ones, 

The whole system, then, is included in 
the following words :— Association, At- 


\ tractive Labor, Organization of Labor, 


and Unitary Administration of the Com- 
munily; principles which are by Fourier 
logically deduced from axioms as obvious 
as those of Euclid, and from a most pro- 
found analysis of the laws of nature and 
the human heart, bat which it is not 
at present our purpose to develop. 


Neither will we now expatiate on the 
efficacy of the proposed organization of 
the commane, or village, in preven 
crime; nor prove that with a well-fed 
population, working in groups, the fruits 
and orchards will be secure— that the 
will, therefore, only be gathered at fit 
times, and not while still unripe, to pre- 
vent ther being stolen; that in a corpera- 
uuon where each individual, man or wo- 
man, is sure of finding work, and being 
remunerated therefor—and in whieh 
the natural instinets of children will be 
made useful to the community, marriage, 
now so perilous a step, will be eneour- 
aged at an early age (between eighteen 
and twenty-four, or twenty-five; ) and 
that this facility, combined with the mor- 
alizing influence of continued and attraec- 
tive industry, will do more towards ex- 
tirpating vice from its bosom than all the 
repressive laws of the realm. Neither 
will we, supposing the first trial to have 
succeeded, and its example to have been 
followed by other communities, represent 
these communities as combining three and 
four in cantons, under the general admin- 
istration of a+ borough—three or four 
boroughs forming a county, under the ad- 
ministration of a town—three or four 
towns forming a province, under the ad- 
ministration of a city—a collection of 
cities forming a state — several states a 
nation. We close this imperfeet view of 
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the subject, by the enunciation of the!echoed the eternal wish, the romantic | Consuelo was acquainted with the exist- 
hopes, the enthusiastic faith with which! ence and material power of the council of 


opinion that, at a future period, when the 
whole of the world shall have been or-| 
ganized as we propose, happiness, plenty, 
virtue, and truth, will alone reign among 
men; and that, in the meantime, we 
wish to preserve all the existing institu- 
tions — the laws, with all their severity — 
the judge, the fine, confiscation, prisons 
— until, having no more crimes to punish, 
they die of languor. Also, that we wish 
to preserve all “the political privileges of 
the existing classes, till they of them- 
selves shall relinquish them for far supe- | 
rior advantages. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


XXVIII. 


On the next day Consuelo felt herself 


broken in mind and body. Supperville’s 
cynical revelations, following so suddenly 
upon the paternal encouragements of the 
‘* Invisibles,’’ produced upon her the ef- 
fect of an immersion in freezing water 
after a delightful warmth. She had been 
raised an instant towards heaven in order 
to fall again immediately to earth. She 
was almost vexed with the doctor for 
having undeceived her; for she had al- 
ready, in her dreams, taken pleasure in 
clothing with a dazzling majesty this au- 


gust tribunal which opened its arms to) 


her as an adopting family, as a refuge 
against the dangers of the world and the 
temptations of youth. 

Still the doctor appeared to deserve 
some gratitude, and Consuelo acknowl- 
edged it without being able to experi- 
ence any towards him; was not his conduct 
that of a sincere, courageous and disin- | 
terested man’ But Consuelv found him 
too sceptical, too much of a materialist, 
too much given to despise good intentions 
and to laugh at beautiful characters. 


' Albert had inspired his spouse, and which 


she had again found with benevolent sym- | 
pathy in Gottlieb’s afflicted but generous | 


head. Was not this Supperville hateful 
for wishing to dissuade her from it, and 


same time with her confidexce in the In- 
visibles ? 
Consuelo, much more given to poetry 


‘of soul than to the dry appreciation of 


| | the sad realities of the present life, strug- 
gled against the judgments of Supperville 
'and endeavored to repel them. Had he 
not made gratuitous suppositions, he who 
confessed that he was not initiated into 
the subterranean world, and who appeared 
/ignorant even of the name and existence 
of the council of the Invisibles? It was 
possible that Trismegistus was a cheva- 


lier d’industrie, though the princess Ame-_ 


lia affirmed the contrary, and the friend- 
ship of count Golowkin, the best and 


the Invisibles, she dared to form many 
conjectures upon the manner in which 
they might have rescued Albert from the 
horrors of a premature burial, and re- 


ceived him secretly among themselves for 
to deprive her of her faith in God, at the 


unknown purposes. All that Supperville 
had revealed to her of the mysteries of 
the chatean and the peculiarities of the 
prince, helped to confirm this supposition. 
The resemblance of an adventurer named 
Trismegistus might complicate the mar- 
vellousness of the fact, but it did not des- 
troy its possibility. This idea took such 
strong possession of poor Consuelo that 
she fell into a deep melancholy. Albert 
alive, she would not hesitate to join him 


as soon as she was permitted, and to de- 


vote herself to him eternally. But more 


than ever she felt that she must suffer 


wisest of the nobles whom Consuelo had | 


met at Berlin, spoke in his favor, That 
Cagliostro and Saint Germain were also 
impostors, that too might be supposed 
though they likewise might have been de- 
ceived by an extraordinary resemblance. 


from a devotedness into which love did 
not enter. The chevalier presented him- 
self to her imagination as a cause of bit- 
ter regret, and to her conscience as a 
source of future remorse. If she were 
obliged to renounce him, her dawning 


, love would follow the course of opposed 


inclinations, it would become a passion. 
Consuelo did not ask herself with a hy- 
But when uniting these Nhree adventur- | pocritical resignation why this dead Al- 
ers in the same contempt, it did not fol-| bert wished to leave his tomb where he 
low that they made part of the council of was so well off; she said that it was her 


the Invisibles, nor that this association of , destiny to sacrifice herself to this man, 


virtuous men could not repel their sug- | perhaps even beyond the grave, and she 
gestions as soon as Consuelo had herself | wished to accomplish that destiny even to 
ascertained that Trismegistus was not ‘the end ; but she suffered strangely, and 


Albert. 


Would it not be time to with- she wept for the unknown, her most in- 


draw her confidence after that decisive | voluntary, her most ardent love. 
proof, if they persisted in wishing to de- | 


ceive her so grossly ? 


She was drawn from her meditations 


Until then Consue- by a slight noise and the grazing of a 
lo wished to try her destiny and to know little wing upon her shoulder. 


She ut- 


better those Invisibles to whom she owed | tered an exclamation of surprise and joy 
her liberty and whose paternal reproaches on seeing a pretty red-breast fluttering in 


had reached her heart. 


She determined her chamber and appreaching her without 
upon this last course, and while awaiting | fear. 


After a few moments of reserve he 


Notwithstanding what he had said to her the termination of the adventure, she re-| consented to take a fly from her hand. 


about the imprudent and dangerous char- 
acter of the anonymous prince, she still 
formed to herself a high idea of that no- 
ble old man, ardent for good as a youth, 
and artless as a child in his faith in the 
perfectibility of the human race. The 


words which had been addressed to her | 


in the subterranean hall, returned to her 
mind and appeared to her full of calm 
authority and austere wisdom. Charity 
and goodness pierced through the threats 
and reserve of an affected severity, ready 


to give itself the lie at the least burst of 


Consuelo’s heart. Would cheats, covet- 
ous men and charlatans have thus spoken 
and acted with hert Their valiant enter- 
prise of reforming the world, so ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the cynic Supperville, 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s | 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


|solved to treat all that Supperville had | 
said as a trial he had been authorized to 
'subject her to, or else as a necessity of 
expressing his bile against certain rivals 
better received and better treated than 
himself by the prince. 

A last hypothesis troubled Consuelo 
more than all the others. Was it abso- 
lutely impossible that Albert should be 
alive! Supperville had not observed the 
phenomena that had for two years preced- 
‘ed his last illness. He had even refused 
to believe in them, persisting in the 
thought that the frequent absences of the 
young count in the grotto had been con- 
secrated to gallant rendezvous with Con- 
suelo. She alone, with Zdenko, knew 
the secret of those lethargic crises. The 
doctor’s self-love would not allow him to 
confess that he might have been deceived | 
| by the appearance of death. 


** Is it you, my poor friend, my faithful 
companion! ’’ said Consuelo to him with 
tears of infantile joy. ‘* Can it be possi- 
ble that you have sought and found me 
here? No, that cannot be. Pretty, con- 


fiding creature, you resemble my friend, 


and are not he. You belong to some 


| gardener, and have escaped from the 


green-house in which you have passed the 
cold weather among always beautiful 
flowers. Come to me, consoler of the 
prisoner; since the instinct of your race 
impels you towards the solitary and the 
captive. 1 wish to transfer to you all the 
friendship I had for your brother.’’ 
Consuelo played seriously for a quarter 
of an hour with the amiable little ani- 
mal, when she heard from without a 
slight whistle which seemed to thrill that 
intelligent creature. He let fall the 


Now that | dainties which his new friend had lavish- 





a 











ed upon him, hesitated a little, made his | 


great black eyes sparkle, and suddenly 
determined to take his flight through the 
window, attracted by a fresh call from an 
irresistible authority. Consuelo followed 
him with her eyes and saw him lose him- 
self in the foliage. But on striving to 
discover him again, she perceived at the 
bottom of her garden on the other bank 


er open place, a personage easily recog- 
nized notwithstanding the distance. It 


side the water in a very cheerful manner, 
singing and trying to hop. Consuelo, 
forgetting a little the prohibition of the 
** Invisibles,’” endeavored to attract his 
attention by waving her 
from the window. But he was absorbed 
by the desire of recalling his red-breast. 
He raised his head towards the trees as 
he whistled, and went away without havy- 
ing noticed Consuelo. 

** God be blessed, and the Invisibles 
also, in spite of Supperville,’’ 
herself. ‘* That poor child appears happy 
and better in health ; 
the red-breast, 


said she to 


his guardian angel, 
is with him. It seems 
that it is also the presage of a more 
pleasing destiny for myself. Let me no 
longer doubt my protectors. Distrust 
palsies the heart.”’ 

She sought for the means of occupying 
her time in a profitable manner to pre- 
pare her for the new moral education 
which had been announced to her, and 
she thought of reading, for the first time 
since she had been 
tered the library, 


at * * *, She en- 
upon which she had 
hitherto cast only an absent glance, and 
resolved to examine seriously the choice 
of books that had been placed at her dis- 
posal. They were not numerous, but ex- 


tremely rare and probably unique, for the 


greater’ part. It was a collection of the 


writings of the most remarkable philoso- 
phers of all epochs and all natious, but 
abridged and reduced to the essence of 
their doctrines, and translated into the 
various languages which Consuelo could 
understand. Many, 
published as translations, were in mann- 


having never been 


script, especially those of-the celebrated 
heretics and innovators of the middle 
ages, precious remains of the past, im- 
portant fragments of which, and even 
some complete copies, 
researches of the Inquisition, and the 
later violations of the Jesuits in the old 
heretical chateaus of Germany during the 
thirty years’ war. Consuelo could not 
appreciate the value of these plilosophi- 
eal treasures, collected by some ardent 
bibliophile or by some courageous adept. 
The originals would have interested her 
on account of their characters aad the 
vignettes, but she had under her eyes only 


a translation made with care and penned 


handkerchief 


_with those fathers of the new religious | teus’ reports. 


/was quite well acquainted with them | 


of the stream which bounded it, in a rath-| from ber long conversations with Albert. | ‘in the first days. 
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with elegance by some modern. "Stil ran tothe harpsichord to improvise songs, 


she sought with preference for the faith-|the grandeur and tenderness of which 
ful translations of Wickliff, of John Huss,| were the burning and spontaneous ex- 
and of the reforming Christian philoso-| pressions of her generous emotion. 

phers who were connected, in anterior, | She passed a whole week in a solitude 
cotemporaneous and subsequent ages| which was no longer troubled by Mat- 
She had promised herself 
era. She had not read them, but miles to ask him the least question, for he 
had become as taciturn as he was tedious 
The red-breast came 
In turning them over, she did gat read | | to see Consuelo every morning, but with- 





them any more, and yet she knew them | out being accompanied at a distance by 
was Gottlieb, who dragged himself along- | 


better and better. Consuelo had an es-\Gottlicb. 1t seemed that this little being 


sentially religious soul without having a | (Consuelo was not far from believing him 
philosophical mind. If she had not lived} enchanted) had regular hours to come 
in that reasoning and clear-sighted medi-| and divert her by his presence, and to 
um of the world of her time, she would | return punctually at noon to his other 
have been easily turned to superstition | friend. In fact, there was nothing won- 
and fanaticism. Still such as she was,|derful in that. Animals at liberty have 
she understood the exalted discourses of habits, and make a regulated employment 
Gottlieb better than the writings of Vol-| of their days with more intelligence and 


|taire, which were nevertheless read with | foresight even than domesticated animals. 


ardor by all the fine ladies of that age. 


,One day, however, Consuelo remarked 
That intelligent and simple girl, so cour-| that he did not fly as gracefully as usual. 
ageous and so tender, had not a head Instead of coming to peck at her fingers, 
formed for the subtleties of reasoning.| he only thought of freeing himself by 
She was always enlightened by her heart claws and beak from some irritating clog. 
before being so by her brain. Seizing | Consuelo approached him, and saw a 
all revelation of feeling by a prompt as-| black thread hanging from his wing. 
similation, she could have been instructed | Had the poor little fellow been taken in a 
philosophically; and she had been re-| snare and escaped only by strength and 
markably so for her age, her sex and her address, carrying away a piece of his 
position, by the teachings of a friendly | chain? She had no difficulty in capturing 


_ voice, by the eloquent and fervent voice | him, but she had a little in freeing him 


| 


_which she had seized it? 


had escaped the 


of Albert. The organizations of artists; from a thread of silk skilfully crossed 
acquire more in the emotions of a lecture over his back, and which fixed under his 
or of a sermon than in the patient and Jeft wing a very small bag of quite thin 
often cold study of books. Such was! brown cloth. In that bag she found a 
Consuelo ; in almost imperceptible 
page with attention; but if a great| characters upon a paper so fine that she 
thought, happily rendered and summed | feared to tear it with a breath. At the 


up by a brilliant expression, struck her | first words she saw well that it was a 
attention, her soul became fixed upon it; 
she 


she could not read a whole billet written 


message from her dear unknown. It 
repeated it to herself like a musical | contained these few lines: ‘* A generous 
phrase: the sense, however profound it| work was confided to me in hopes that 
might be, penetrated her like a divine| the pleasure of doing good would calm 
ray. She lived upon that idea, applied | the anxieties of my passion. But noth- 
it to all her emotions. She derived aj ing, not even the exercises of charity, can 
real strength from it, she remembered it! distract a soul in which you reign. I 
all her life. And it was not for her a) have accomplished my task sooner than 
vain sentence, it was a rule of conduct,| was thought possible. I have returned, 
an armor for the fight. What need had | and love you more than ever. Still the 
she to analyze and sum up the book in|sky has become more clear. I do not 
All that book , know what has passed between you and 
in her heart, as soon as | ¢hem, but they seem to be more favorable, 
the inspiration which produced it had| and my love is no longer treated as a 
taken possession of her. Her destiny | crime, but only a misfortune for me. A 
did not command her to go beyond. She} misfortune! O! they do not love! they 
did not pretend to conceive a philosophi- do not know that I cannot be unhappy if 
eal world learnedly in her mind. 


was written 


She you love me; 
felt the warmth of the secret revelations | you not? 


and you do love me, do 
Entrust it to the red-breast of 
It is be. I have brought 
It was thus that| him in my bosom. O! let him pay me 
she read several days without reading | for my care by bringing mea line from 
anything. She could give no account of you! Gottlieb will give it te me faith- 
anything; but more than one page in fully without looking at it.” 

which she had seen only a single line; Mystery, 
was wet with her tears, and ofien she the flame of love. 


which are granted to peetic souls when | Spandaw. 
they are also loving. 


romantic circumstances, fan 
Consuelo experienced 
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the most violent temptation to reply; and 
the fear of displeasing the Invisibles, the 
scruple of breaking her promise, re- 
strained her only feebly, it must be con- 
fessed. But, on thinking that she might 
be discovered and occasion a fresh exile 
to the chevalier, she had the courage to 
abstain. She restored the red-breast to 
liberty, without confiding to him a single 
word of answer, but not without shedding 
bitter tears at the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment which this severity would occasion 
her lover. 

She tried to resume her studies, but 
neither reading nor singing could distract 
her from the agitation with which her 
bosom was stirred since she knew that 
the chevalier was near her. She could 
not help hoping that he would disobey for 
both, and that she would see him gliding 
in the evening among the flowery thick- 
ets of her garden. But she did not wish to 
encourage him by showing herself. She 
passed the evening shut up, watching 


through her blinds, palpitating, full of 


fear and desire, and yet resolved not to 
answer his appeal. She did not see him 
appear, and she experienced as much sor- 
row and surprise as if she had depended 
upon a rashness which she would still 
have blamed, and which would have re- 
awakened al] her terrors. All the little 
mysterious dramas of young and burning 
loves were accomplished in her bosom in 
a few hours. This was a new phase, 
these were new emotions in her life. 
She had often expected Anzoleto in the 
evening, upon the quays of Venice or 
upon the terraces of the Corte Minelh, 
but she had expected him while going 
over her morning’s lesson or saying her 
rosary, without impatience, without fear, 
without palpitations and without anguish. 
That childish love was so akin to friend- 
ship, that it in nothing resembled this 
which she now felt for Liverani. The 
next day she expected the red-breast with 
impatience ; the red-breast did not come. 
Had he been seized on his passage by 
some savage argus’ Had the disquiet 
occasioned by that band of silk and that 
burden heavy for him prevented his com- 
ing out? 
he would have remembered that Coasuelo 
had freed him from it the day before, and 
he would have come to ask her to do that 


But he had so much sense that 


service for him again. 
Consuelo wept the whole day. She 
who had not found tears in great catastro- 


phes, who had not shed a single one over 


her misfortune at Spandaw, felt herself 


broken and consumed by the sufferings of 


her love, and sought in vain for the 
strength which had sustained her against 
all the other evils of her life. 

In the evening she was trying to read 
a score at the harpsichord, when two 
black figures presented themselves at the 
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entrance of the music saloon without her 
having heard them ascend. She conld 
not restrain a cry of terror at the appari- 
tion of those spectres; but one of them 
said to her, ina voice more gentle than 


’ 


the first time: *‘ Follow us.”’ She rose 


in silence to obey them. A silk bandage 
was presented to her with the words: 
‘*This will inconvenience you less than 
the hood. Cover your eyes yourself and 
swear that you will do so conscientiously. 
Swear also that if the bandage falls or 
becomes disarranged you will close your 
eyes until we tell you to open them.”’ 

** T swear it to you,’’ replied Consuelo. 

‘* Your oath is accepted as valid,’’ re- 
turned the conductor. And Consuelo 
walked through the subterranean pas- 
sages as before; but when she was told 
to stop, an unknown voice added : 

‘*Take off the bandage 
Henceforth no one will again raise a hand 


yourself, 
to you. You will have no other keeper 
but your word.” 

Consuelo found herself in a vaulted 
eabinet, lighted by one small sepulehral 
lamp, suspended from the hanging key- 
stone in the middle. A single judge, in 
red robe and livid mask, was seated upon 


Te 


an antique arm-chair near the table. 
was bent with age; some silvery locks 
escaped from beneath his skull-cap. His 
voice was broken and trembling. The 
aspect of this old man changed into re- 
spectful deference the fear from which 
Consuelo could not defend herself at the 
approach of an Invisible. 

‘* Listen to me attentively,’’ said he to 
her, making a sign that she should be 
seated upon a stool at some distance from 
him. ‘* You appear here before your 
confessor. Tam the oldest of the council, 
and the calmness of my life has rendered 
me as chaste as the most chaste of the 
Still, do 


You are free to 


Catholic priests. I do not lie. 
you wish to refuse me? 
do so.”’ 

se] accept you,” replied Consuelo, 
‘* provided always that my confession 


does not imply that of another 


'7? 


** Vain seruple returned the old 
man. ‘* A scholar does not reveal to his 


master the fault of his comrade, but a 


son hastens to inform his father of that of 








' You said, the first time you appeared 


a brother, because he knows that a father’ 


represses and corrects without punishing. 
At least, such should be the law of the 
family. You are here in the bosom of a 
family which strives to practice the ideal. 
Have you confidence? ”’ 

This question, so arbitrary in the 
mouth of an unknown, was made with so 
much gentleness and so sympathizing a 
tone of voice, that Consuelo, suddenly 
attracted and softened, replied without 
hesitation : 

** T have full confidence.”’ 

‘** Listen again,’’ resumed the old man. 


before us, a word which we have received 
and weighed: ‘It is a strange moral tor- 
ture fer a woman to confess herself aloud 
before eight men.’ Your modesty has 
been taken into consideration. You will 
confess only to me, and [ will not betray 
your secrets. Full power has been giv- 
en me, though | am not superior to any 
other in the council, to advise you in a 
particular affair of a delicate nature and 
which has only an indirect reference to 
Will you reply to me 
Will you lay bare 


your initiation. 
without concealment? 
your heart before me?”’ 

**] will do so.” 

‘*T shall ask you nothing of your 
As you were told, your past 
does not belong to us; but you have 
been warned to purify your soul from the 


past life. 


instant that marked the commencement of 
your adoption. You were to have made 
your reflections upon the difficulties and 
the consequences of that adoption ; it is 
not to me alone that you are to render an 
account on that head; the question be- 
tween you and me is on another matter. 
teply then.”’ 

‘*T am ready.” 

‘*One of our children has conceived 
love for you. During the past eight 


days, do you respond to that love or du 
you repel it?’ 

‘* | have*repelled it in all my actions.”’ 
‘* | know that. 


are known to us. I ask the secret of 


Your smallest actions 


your heart and not of your actions.” 

Consuelo felt her cheeks burn, and 
she remained silent. 

‘You find my question a very cruel 
one. Still it must be answered. I do 
not wish to guess anything. [ must 
know and register.’’ 
‘Well, I love! 


carried away by the necessity of being 


replied Consuelo, 


true. But hardly had she pronounced 
that word with boldness, than she burst 
into tears. She had renounced the vir- 
ginity of her soul. 

‘““Why do you weep?” returned the 
confessor with gentleness. “Is it from 
shame or repentance?” 

It seems to me that 


it is not from repentance; I love too 


‘*T do not know. 


, 


much for that.’ 


7? 


. 


‘ Whom dv vou love? 
‘* You know; I do not know.” 
‘ But if I did not know? 


. 


His name ?t”’ 
‘* Liverani.”’ 

‘* That is the name of no one. Tt is 
common to all those of our adepts who 
wish to bear and to make use of it; it is 
a nom-de-guerre, like all those which 
most of us use in our journeys.”’ 

‘*] know him by no other, and it was 
not from him that | learned it.” 

“ His age?”’ 


** 1 have not asked him.”’ 
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** His face? ’’ 

**T have not seen it.”’ 

** How would you recognize him? ”’ 

** It seems to me that on touching his 
hand [ should recognize him.’’ 

‘* And if your fate depended on that 
trial and you should be deceived !”’ 

** That would be horrible.’’ 

** Shudder then at your imprudence, 
unhappy child! Your love is sense- 
less.”" 

‘* T know it well.”’ 

** And you do not combat it in your 
heart! ’’ 

‘**T have not the power.” 

** Have you the desire !”’ 

** Not even the desire.”’ 

‘* Then your heart is free from every 
other affection ! ”’ 

** Katirely.”’ 

** But you are a widow! ”’ 

** I believe I am.’’ 

** And if you were not? ”’ 

‘*] would combat my love, and would 
do my duty.” 

‘* With regret? With sorrow! ”’ 

‘* With despair, perhaps; but I would 
do it.’’ 

‘* Then you did not love him who was 
your husband? ’’ 

‘**] loved him with fraternal friendship. 
I did my best to love him with Jove.’’ 

** And you were not able? ”’ 

** Now that I know what it is to love | 
can say no.”’ 

‘* Then feel no remorse; love cannot 
be forced. You think that you love this 
Liverani seriously, religiously, ardent 
ly?” 

**] feel all that in my heart, unless he 
is unworthy of it—”’ 

‘* He is worthy.”’ 

‘*O my father! "cried Consuelo, trans- 
ported with gratitude, and ready to knee] 
before the old man. 

** He is worthy of an immense love, as 
much as Albert himseli! but you must 
renounce him.’’ 

‘Then it is | who am not worthy!” 
replied Consuelo, sadly. 

** You would be worthy of him, but 
you are not free. Albert de Rudulstadt 
is living.”’ 

‘* My God! forgive me!’’ murmured 
Consuelo, falling on her knees and hiding 


her face in her hands. 
To be Continued. 
A Proper DISTINCTION. Governor 
Chittenden, Chief Magistrate of Ver- 
mont, was of humble birth, and rose by 
the force of talent to his exalted station. 
Yet while Governor of the Green-Moun- 
tain empire, he stull continued to keep the 
same tavern, upon the steep hill-side, 
that he kept for many years before. One 
evening, a wagoner drove up and accost- 
ed him thus: ** Governer Chittenden, as 
chief.magistrate of Vermont, I render you 
all due homage; but as landlord Chitten- 
den I’}l thank you to turn out my horses.”’ 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
guinbling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


| Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


pplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


CLOSE OF OUR THIRD VOLUME. 
We complete our third volume with 
this day’s paper. 





Cheered by the approv- 
ing voice of the friends of Assuciation, we 
would continue our labors in this sphere 
with fresh earnestness and zeal. Our au- 
dience, though limited, is one which in- 
spires us by its sympathy. We write in 
the Harbinger as to a friendly circle, not 
to a miscellaneous public. We trust our 
future labors will be received in the same 
spirit which has made our past efforts so 
attractive to us. With the determination 
expressed on the part of many friends to 
sustain the Harbinger, we shall com- 
mence another volume with cheerful con- 
fidence. Our subscribers, whose terms 
expire with this number, are requested to 
renew their subscriptions without delay, 
and forward the amount to the usual ad- 


dress. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO! 


We earnestly call the attention of the 


friends of Association to the following 


communication from the Corresponding 
Seeretary of the American Union oF 
Associationists. It brings before them, 
with great distinctness and foree, the 
methods of action which, in the present 
state of the movement, are best adapted 
to promote the grand and comprehensive 


g 
object which they have in view. The 


uume has arrived for a concentration of 


their resources on the propagation of uni- 
tary principles, until the way shall be 
fully prepared for the establishment of a 
model Phalanx, and the irrefragable de- 
moustration to the world of the truth and 


value of Associative ideas. 


We must have a corps of Lecturers, if 


no more than two or three, constantly 
before the public. Our principles are to 
be spread now by popular discussion, 
earnest practical appeals, lucid statements 
of fact, and if need be, by stringent con- 
troversy. ‘The public mind is ready for 
the reception of truth. The prevailing 
evils of society are too keenly felt by the 
majority of all classes, to allow their 
discussion to be smothered or hushed 
up. The organization of jabor, — the 
relation of capital to production, — the 
equitable distribution of the avails of in- 
dustry,—the principles of trne com- 


merece, —the economies and moral advan- 


tages of associated homes, —the method 
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|of a wise and integral education, in ac- 


cordance with the whole nature of man,— 
the substitution of the Law of Love for 
the Law of Force, in the intercourse of 
men, — ate subjects to which the geneial 
mind is sow turning with eager curiosity, 
and on which it will not be satisfied, 
without a more thorough, profound, and 
sincere investigation, than they have yet 
received. We believe that the doctrines 
of the Associative school present a clear 
and convincing light on all these subjects. 
We are bound to exhibit these doctrines, 
in all their completeness and power. 
They boldly de- 


mand a hearing of all intelligent men. 


They court inquiry. 


We wish them to be fearlessly sifted and 
examined. We are sure that they cannot 
be studied and understvod, without being 
received ; nor received, without produc- 
ing a social revolution that shall bless 
Humanity. Hence, we feel the urgent 
importance of sustaining a body of Lec- 
turers, who shall at all times be in the 
field. Our principles have taken posses- 
sion of enlightened, eloquent, and devoted 
men, who are ready to consecrate their 
They ask only for 
the humblest means, by which their mis- 
The combined 
efforts of Associationists for this purpose 
would be amply adequate, with scarcely 
a feeling of individual sacrifice. 


lives to this service. 


sion can be sustained. 


Nor less important is the preparation 
A re- 


form like that in which we are engaged, 


and distribution of publications. 


which relies on statistical facts, numerical 
caleulaiions, scientific analyses, no less 
than on appeals to the neblest sentiments 
aud aspirations of man, demands the aid 
of the printed page as well as the spoken 
Our lecturers must have at their 
command a variety of works, in which 


word. 


the doctrines of Association are explained 
and illustrated, which they can leave in the 
hands of those whose interest has been 
This is 


an essential condition of permanent suc- 


awakened by their discourses. 


cess. Au annual appropriation, of com- 
paratively trifliag magnitude, would meet 
this demand. 

The plan, suggested by Mr. Gopwin, 
and partially carried into effect in New 
York, we are authorized to say, will be 
immediately acted on in Boston. A 
good beginning is already made. The 
two cities just mentioned, we are sure, 
will not fail to do their part. We eall 
for the codperation of our friends every 
If you are but half a dozen in a 
village, form an affiliated society to the 


where. 
American Union. If you are alone, send 
on your name, with the weekly amount 
you are willing to pledge for this hely 
Associationist who 
reads this article, at ence decide for him- 
self what he can do, what he is bound to 
do, what he will do, for the promulgation 


cause. Let every 


penesietnrees: 


erate rey 
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of the truth which he holds dear. There|other cities and towns. The money so|is now needed to display the passions in 
should be no delay. Here is a field of collected is to be disbursed, under the their true character, and to enable them 
action all ready and waiting. Enter it,| management of the American Union, in to justify their pure and holy origin. 
friends, with a pure zeal, a sacred resolve | paying lecturers and publishing tracts on | And we believe, we know, that unity of 
that, whatever may be the result, you at} the great theme of the day — United | interests is possible, and is reduced to the 
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least will do your duty. 


| Labor. 


I> Write to any of the Directors of} Now, friends, we ask you to come 
the Union, either at New York, Boston, ‘forward and join us in this work, Let no 
or Broox Farm. SI] ‘time be lost in ascertaining what you can 
ldo. Form your little clubs: and if you 
ean gather only one dollar per week, it is 





THE LECTURING FUND. 

TO THE FRIENDS OF ASSOCTATION. | so much added to the general fund. The 
Your brethren in the city of New York | burden on each individual is trifling — the 
have determined that, as far as their) effect to be produced, tremendous. Can 
most devoted efforts can effect it, the| we not raise an income of at least two 
cause of Combined Industry shall move thousand dollars a year for the propaga- 
forward, from this time, with increased | tion of the eternal principles of Social 
rapidity. Their zeal in the cause, never Harmony? Surely, an object so magnifi- 


lukewarm, has been rekindled by the | cent is worth the effort. 
PARKE GODWIN, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists. 


awakening enthusiasm which is every | 
where excited by the claims of Labor. 
In France, in Germany, in England, and| _ - ; 7 
in the United States, a new interest in | ae Tons, em. 50; 20. 
whatever tends to associated labor and as- 
sociated homes has recently sprung up. 
In France, our friends were never so 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. 


are now: in Germany, a deep and ligion in our nature, surely the contem- 
earnest discussion of the great sub-| plation of such truths, such hopes as ev- 
ject of industrial organization occupies | ermore preoceupy the mind of au Associ- 
its best minds: while in more practi- | ationist, should wake it into life. When 


eal England, the working-men, led on ‘the Jews groaned in bondage and humil- 


by some of the noblest spirits of the iation, and when the thought of a Mes- 


land, are combining to work out their, siah and deliverer dawned upon them, 


own salvation. The same spirit is mov- | there was less cause for deep and solemn 


ing in the United States, and we must| joy, less to stir up the soul from its| 


quicken and extend the movement at once depths, and to touch all lips with some- 
by the most prompt and energetic efforts. | thing of the holy fire of prophecy ; less 

If you ask what is to be done, we) to aggravate the inward mutual necessity 
answer that every thing is to be done to| for gathering ourselves together and pre- 
give the people information. All that | senting ourselves as one before the Lord, 


we want now is, that our principles; in sacred symbol of that truest unity with | 
should be known. The condition of so-| Him which we can only have in unity | 


ciety, the state of the popular mind, is| with the whole race ; less need, less mo- 


prepared for action in the right direction. | tive for a visible religious union and ex-| 


We must send forth lecturers, and send | pression, than is now contained in our 
forth tracts. Let the trath be scattered | sympathy with the ali-pervading wrongs 
through the whole extent of our country. 'and misery of humanity, and in our glori- 

But in order to do this we must have | ous assurance of the great day of Unity, 


° » | 
If there be any such thing as a reli- 
strong, both in men and means as they gious sentiment, or any foundation for re- | 


simple problem of the Organization of 


Labor; which problem has been solved, i 
theory, to the satisfaction of a steadily 


increasing multitude of earnest, candid, 
and reflecting minds; and approximately 
in practice, by innumerable, almost in- 
| stinctive experiments which the age is 
making in some of the minor forms of 
_ partial Association. 

A final practical demonstration, we are 
persuaded, is not far distant: and who 
can estimate the sublime results? In 
‘these familiar formulas of ours, the Or- 
|ganization of Labor, Unity of Inter- 
‘ests, and Social Harmony, is there not 
a depth of meaning greater than we can 
‘realize in any buat inspired moments? 
Can the soul know a profounder, holier 
emotion, than stirs it at the mention of 
these words, and at the consciousness 
that they stand not for mere speculations, 
but for those sincere, integral, ineradica- 


ble convictions to which every sentiment 
and faculty of our nature adds a voice? 
Kither we are not in earnest about these 
things, or their contemplation floods the 
soul with awe and rapture unsurpassed in 
any record of believer's triumph; for 
such thoughts shou/d touch deeper depths 


of spiritual experience than ever saint or 
prophet sounded. ‘* An undevout Asso- 
ciationist is mad.’? He who would re- 
deem al] Christendom from its practical 
blasphemy, its legalized wars, monopo- 


lies and slavery, whereby the many bleed, 
or drudge, or starve, that the few may 
prosper and believe themselves good 
Christians ; he who would make it Chris- 
/tendom indeed, and help to construct an 
order of society so much better than civ- 
ilization as to be worthy and able to em- 


brace the whole population of the globe ; 
he who would so reconcile conflicting in- 
terests and organize the daily Jabors and 





Fy 
means. How shall these be obtained? | by whose light those wrongs now but be-| affairs of life, that there should really be 
4 We answer, by contributions weekly, to | gin to be appreciated. /some room and breathing-space for gener- 

a small amount, from all who are alive to} Think whata faithis ours. We reject) ous feelings and pure aspirations, which 

the grandest of modern problems — the | the doctrine of the inherent depravity and | there is not now, — some possibility of car- 

is OrGANIZATION oF Lazor. | disharmony of the human passions, asim-|rying into practice what the heart ap- 
hi The plan we have adopted in this city | pious atheism, not only libelling but de- | proves and would forever cherish, but for 

i is this: We have drawn up a paper, | nying the good God; as an altogether | the anti-christian necessities imposed on 
a pledging the subscribers to it, to pay into | confused notion of life, which fails to ex- all of us by a false system of society — 


the Treasury of the American Union of plain it and makes all consciousness a) 
Associationists, through some local trea-| night-mare, and Deity and Love and Or- | 
sury, a certain amount weekly for one | der only a glimmering exception here and | 


year. Our subscriptions vary from five | there to the superior reign of ‘* chaos and 
. | : r . | 
cents to ove dollar per week, according to | old night.’ We reverse all this and be- | 


the circumstances of the subscriber. We lieve the passions, or innate promptings 
are already sure of ten dollars per week, of all men, to be significant of harmony, 


must surely fee] the weight of a religious 
obligation resting upon him, must own a 
deep responsibility to God for knowledge 
and for faith so precious. He must go 
earnestly, religiously to work. If he had 
never seen a church, or heard the voice 


of prayer and consecration in his life be- 


r which will make five hundred dollars. | could we but read them; — predestined fore, the tendency of such thoughts and 
f Boston will doubtless adopt the same | elements of social harmony, or heaven, a| aims as he now cherishes would be to 
* plan, which will give one thousand dol- | kingdom not of chaos, but of God. We impart the rhythm of a devout and earnest 


eaten 


, 
a} 





lars a year: and we expect more from believe that unity of interests is all that 


joy to his whole consciousness and to his 
i 








every movement, and to render his whole | 
soul congenial with all things truly sacred. | 


| 
| 


And such, as we have said before, has | 
been the experience of those who in this 
country have become deeply interested in 
They feel the 
need of consecrating themselves to this 
work, which to them is verily the great 


the Assvciative cause. 


work of God in_this our age, by purify- 
ing and refreshing acts of worship, and 
by the quickening reception of devout 
and inspired words at stated times into 
hearts too prone to temporary coldness 
and discouragement. As an evidence of 
this, a short time since, we spoke of a 
growing disposition on the part of our 
Associative friends in Buston and _ its 
neighborhvod, to institute for themselves 
some simple means of social religious 
communion and instruction; and of the 
fact that a movement has been set on foot 
among them, to raise funds by subscrip- 
tion for the support of weekly Sabbath 
meetings, with the hope that Mr. Chan- 
ning may be induced to lend the influence 
of his eloquence and piety to the cement- 
Thus 
A be- 
ginning very probably will be made this 
winter; a nucleus of friends and believ- 
ers in the unity of man, will unite them- 
selves, however small and feeble, trusting 
that the truth will gradually strengthen 
them in numbers, as well as in the will 
and power for good. We gladly give 
place to the following response to that 
statement from a correspondent in New 
York. But first we will take this occa- 
sion to correct a false impression which 


ing of true bonds between them. 
far the effort seems encouraging. 


has or may have been received from our 
former imperfect statement. When we 
suggested the name of the ‘‘ Church of 
Humanity ”’ for this simple fellowship of 
friends and seekers after a more practica] 
and unitary religion than now anywhere 
unites men, we did not mean to be under- 
stood as presuming to say, that now and 
here, in this very spot, and by these few 
unworthy hands, there was to be a form- 
al laying of the corner-stone of the Uni- 
versal Church of all mankind. That is 
too great a work for any individual wills, 
and will be done in God’s own time. To 
that we look forward as the consumma- 
tion of the great regenerating process 
now going on in society throughout the 
globe. And meanwhile, by an instinct- 
ive impulse, for the self-preservation and 
perfection of our own faith in this matter, 
— those of us who chance to live in one 
particular neighborhood,— we would fain 
institute a religious union among our- 
selves, which shall be to us and to all en- 
gaged in it, some faint foreshadowing 
type of that true ‘** Church of Humanity,” 
which shall express the relation of all 
humanity to God, so soon as all are one 
in every interest. 
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of the world; how little the superior 


‘“Brotuers: With the greatest satis-| humanity, religion, and intelligence of 


faction I read in the Harbinger of the pro- the age — be relied upon for — 
jected organization of the ‘ Church of staunch resistance when the devil sum- 


Humanity ’’ to be founded upon the doe- 
trine of the ** Brotherhood of Mankind.” 
I cannot but see in this an indication of 
the future rapid and prevailing progress 
of the cause of Association. Religion is 
the life and soul of reform. It gives 
courage, power and persevering zeal. 


Association was discovered by the pro-) 


foundest religious confidence in the good- 
Shall it not be 
propagated under the inspiration of the 


ness and wisdom of God. 


Same sentiment ? 

** Such a church as you propose is sadly 
There are 
thousands of deeply religious minds who 
are completely dissatisfied with the mod- 
icum of food dealt out to them by their 
Such views of God 
and of his Government, of the nature and 
inun—the sameness, one- 
sidedness, morbid feeling and profound 
ignorance respecting these subjects have 
disgusted multitudes. The cry in the re- 
Where shall we go? 


needed at the present day. 


spiritual instructors. 


destiny of 


ligious world is, 
When shall we find our religious wants 
satisfied without the violation of the con- 
victions of our understanding? When 
shall take place the marriage of religion 


and science? I trust that the time is at 


| hand. 


‘* May God grant wisdom and guidance 
to the founders of the Church of Human- 
ity! May it be the commencement of the 
radicai reform which is so much needed 


in Church and State and Society!  F. 


THE WAR—ITS POETRY AND ITS 
PIETY. 

It is a common trick of guilty con- 

science, instead of manfully repenting and 

hellish 


forsaking its own works, to 


smooth them over with a little senti- 
mental poetry and piety. The authors 
and abettors of this infernal war with 
Mexico, (and the latter class includes very 
nearly this whole people, if the press be 
any indication,) seem to study, not how 
they may most speedily end it, but only 
how they may carry it on and yet save 


And so 


we have the papers filled with “ affecting 


some semblance of humanity. 
incidents ’’ and with reports of religious 
doings on board ships of war. ‘There 
are touching bits of poetry floating about 
in the newspapers, investing the heroes 
of this unprineipled business with a cer- 
tain romantic halo, and telling how our 
‘evening bugles play ’’ at Monterey. 
This is the most sickening thing about 
it: it shows how irredeemably false and 
dead the soul of virtue has become in this 


self-stvled: free and Christian Republic, 


'mons to his standard for such an enter- 
prize as that in which this nation now 
_imbrues itself. All own the wickedness 
of the thing, all exclaim against it; but 
the fiction of Patriotism, Order, Loyalty, 
is allowed to look their conscience down ; 
they mutter puny indignation against the 
President, call him King. Dictator, and 
then tamely comply with his worst reqai- 
sition ; and the superior humanity, reli- 
gion, and intelligence comfort themselves 
'with “affecting incidents.”” Seme of 
‘them are really affecting, —if there were 
‘any heart or conscience which could be 
affected, more than in the skin-deep, dtlet- 
tante way of poetry. If there were half 
the virtue in this nation which it beasts 
‘of, it would paralyze every nerve of the 
president’s strength, it would let him 
call in vain, it would show him that the 
| body politic is a machine too good to 
| move unless good springs are touched, 
and leave him impotent and ridiculous in 
‘his conspicuous solitude, that he should 
be glad to dive down into obscurity as 
| fast as possible, cured of the ambition of 
filling a post too great for him. But it 
‘does no good to moralize ; it is not so; 
virtue is not of the stern stuff which it 
| pretends to be; it is content to let the 
‘worst man rule and be the pivot of its 
“Law and Order;’’ it tolerates the 
loosing of war’s hell-hounds, and writes 
‘* affecting incidents ’’ about ‘‘ our army ;”’ 
it follows admirals and captains on to 
blood and glory, and has its prayer-meet- 
ings in the holds of their war-ships. 

For example, all the papers copy the 
following paragraph. ‘They whine a lit- 
tle sympathy about it; but frown upon 


| 


the recreant American who can be so 
dead to Law and Patriotism as to suggest 
quiet and conservative resistance to the 
war, of which the whole course necessa- 
rily is of this complexion. 


‘A Mexican Woman — Her noble 
conduct and melancholy fate. A corres- 
pondent of the Louisville Courier, writing 
trom Monterey, under date of October 7th, 
says—‘ While I was stationed with our 
left wing in one of the forts, on the eve- 
ning of the 2Ist, I saw a Mexican wom- 
an busily engaged in carrying bread and 
water to the wounded men of both armies. 
1 saw this ministering angel raise the 
head of a wounded man, give him water 
and food, and then carefully bind up his 
ghastly wound with a handkerehief whieh 
she took from her own head. After hav- 
ing exhausted her supplies, she went 
back to her house to get more bread and 
water for others. As she was returning 
on her mission of mercy, to comfort oth- 
er wounded persons, I heard the report of 
a gun, and saw the poor innocent creature 
fall dead! I think it was an accidental 
shot that struck her. | would not be 


| which certainly is no worse than the rest | willing to believe otherwise. It made 
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me sick at heart, and turning from the 
scene, [ involuntarily raised my eyes 
towards heaven, and thought, great God ! 
and is this war? Passing the spot next 
day, 1 saw her body still lying there, with 
the bread by her side, and the 
gourd, with a few drops of water stil] in 
it—emblems of her errand. We buried 
her, and while we were digging her 
grave, cannon balls flew around us like 
hail!’ ” 


broken 


This is an example of the poetry of 
the war. We add one of its piety: the 
war department no doubt finds it profita- 
ble to invest a little in religion, and in 
rum;—it is presumed that the sailors 
fight the 


seasons of divine grace: 


better, after such refreshing 


“RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
[Compiled for the Atlas. ] 

‘¢Scenes in aA War-Suip. Rev. Wal- 
ter Colton, Chaplain of the frigate Con- 
gress, writing from Monterey, (Califor- 
nia) says :— 

‘** There is a deep interest among a 
large section of our crew on the subject 
of religion. It commenced two moaths 
back, in mv Bible class, and extended to 
others. I now hold a praver meeting 
hree evenings in the week, in a retired 
and very apartment of our 


ship, aad usually meet there 


convenient 
abou 
sailors —about thirty of them 
come hopefully pious. I invite them to 
pray, and speak to the others, which they 
dv with great fervency. Among the con- 
veris are some of th 
ship. Several of thi 
ed—our meetings have no 
from any quarter. 


of the good 5; 


? eiviwv 
»v¥ 


have be- 


best seamen In our 
officers have attend- 
opposition 
‘This is all the work 
irit, and [ pray he may re- 


main among us. | ain the only en ipiain 
r siktarna tale 
out here, and officiate alternately on 


board 


vaanah.’ ”’ 


’ 
the Congress 


But seriously now what do these 
things indicate’ Radical and all-per- 
vading duplie ty ind fuisenes Is our 
answer. In the present order of society 


is every 


where. The worst sore may break 


out 


1 


at any point, and there is not health 


enough in the whole system to prevent 
it. The positions of persons, of the com- 
ponent units of society, towards the war 
may be enumerated as follows : 

First, there are those directly or indi- 


— Southern money 


recily interested in it: 


makers, who would extend the area olf 


slavery, (for this is a monde au rebours 


every thing is inverted, and when men 


say ‘‘area of freedom” 


slavery) ; military men, whO would turn 


they mean 
the world into a slaughter house, in order 


that there may be 


an honorable 
for them, which there is not in peaceful 
times when men are esteemed more hono- 
rable than dblood-hounds ; and finally, am- 
bitious politicians who play a desperate 
game for popularity, and having no hope 
of commending themselves to the seber 
conscience and good judgment of their 


race, court the votes of the classes above- 
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mentioned, plunge their country into war, 
enter into conspiracy to demoralize socie- 
ty, and set the tone so low, that qualities 
like theirs may have some chance for as- 
cendancy. 
the power to do it. Old Jupiter, or Brute 
Foree, is still king in this world, notwith- 


standing some talk about Christianity, | 


education, progress of civilization, &e. 
Secondly, there are the weak, tame, 
pusillanimous mass of society, friends of 
morality and decency and comfortable 
homes and money, who deplore a busi- 
ness like this, but who do nothing to pre- 
vent it, happy if there come no draft 
The 
shrewd politicians well knew they would 
Hiave 


they not a good conscience in the matter ? 


upon their own 


| purse or person. 


eondemn it, and acquiesce in it. 


Have they not supported public schools 


and churches, and all things that make 


l 


for peace, as above! Our respectable 


‘? 


‘* Peace Societies belong under this 
head. 

Thirdly, there are our staunch reform- 
ers, men and women who have grid as 
] Abolitionists, ** Con- 
forth. ‘These 


are the stern and brave denouncers and 


well as conscience ; 


science- Whigs,’ and so 


exposers of the pelicy of the first class, 


the independent whippers up of the tame 


virtue of the second. These are doing 
something; nobly struggling to set things 


But things will 


right. not be righted. 
The war goes on; the nation sanctions 
it. They are the sublimely, vainly 
struggling Oedipus of the old Fate trag- 
edy. How grand! how impotent ! 

The fact is, after all, that society as 
now constructed is truer to itself in War, 


The 
} 


iltimate 


than in any other manifestation. 


geny:s of the system seeks its 


vt 


expression in war, in war of 


conquest 
and slavery. The causes of this thing 
lurk in the whole frame-work of our so- 
cial system. The disease is all-pervad- 
ing, and wars are but the eruptive fevers, 
through which the system vainly Jabors 
to eject the subtle 
| 


ternatural 


pois nm. Itis no pre- 
this, that 


virtue should be so tame, that religion 


mystery, publie 
and humanity should so belie their pro- 
fession and dwindle away to fruitless sen- 
timentalities, practically acknowledging 
Jupiter too strong for Christ. The fact is, 
virtue, humanity, and Christian principles 
want elbow-room and breathing-space in 
They 


social 


such a system of society as this. 
The 


forms cannot contain the pure wine which 


cannot do much. present 


Christ infused into the ages. Wherever 
there is any of it truly cherished in a 
fuithful heart, its position is exceptional. 
Society, as it now is, is based upon the 
law of 
Love. Anarchical competition, and iso- 


lation of interests, have not wrought so 


long, and left things to erystallize into the | 


And it appears that they have 
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| beautiful, harmonious, practicable shapes, 


which love and unity would have pro- 
duced. And now, as the natural and ne- 
cessary result, the sacrifice which the in- 
dividual is always called upon to make to 
the whole, to the system, to existing 


order, is a sacrifice to blind necessity, 


_cidental sediments and 


Antagonism, and not the law of 


there being now no order except the ac- 
tures of this 
se must be 
unfixed, and an order substituted such as 


r 


old weltering chaos. 


the passions of men in their harmony, and 
according to the divine intent, would have 
And the solution of that 
problem is AssocraTION. 


produced. 


We do not despair of the world, though 
all things now look rotten, and the old 
lava-floed of barbarism seems breaking up 
through the treacherous crust of our 
Civilization 
may be on its last legs; but humanity is 


smooth sunny civilization. 


not. Civilization may rot itself away, or 
explode itself away; but under the sur- 
face of all this (we know it by too many 
beautiful and unmistakeable evidences) 
the temple of a glorious order is growing 
reflect the 
brichtness of God's sun of love from its 
myriad jewelled pvints, and thrill to the 
musie of the spheres through all its heav- 


en-pointing spires. 


into being, and will soon 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern Enropean 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. RipLey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Do ivArs a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
‘TweL_veé DoLLaRs a quarter. 

(pplication may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
October 17, 1846. 
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